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66 EH, Mester Wright, when’s them there evenin’s beginnin’ again, 

aeh?’’ This is a genuinely polite form of greeting in the streets 
that I have got quite used to since we closed our Recreative Rooms for 
the season, last March. And here, by the way, let me say that all these 
boy-friends of mine, who talk to me in this fashion, have, according to 
our present national system, finished their education. They have been 
instructed, they have been examined, in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
in geography, drawing, drill, pronunciation and grammar, and now they 
have left school, begun to work full-time, and there’s an end of it. 

But I have quoted the above question which one of these ill-dressed 
lads put to me the other day, because it reminded me that I had promised 
to write a paper for the Helper, relating our last winter’s experiment. 

We opened Recreative Rooms for boys about the middle of September 
and carried them on until the close of March. I call them Recreative 
Rooms rather than Recreative Classes because, as will be seen further on, 
our meetings could hardly be called classes. When we came near the 
time announced to close our rooms for the season, we could over-hear the 
boys reckoning up together how many weeks they would have to wait for 
September to come again. And that was only one, of many signs, that 
we had met a real need. In fact, we were beyond all expectation success- 
ful in our experiment, and the way in which these boys, who are attached 
to me by no other tie, will still, in these summer months, stop me in the 
street and ask something or other about next winter’s evenings, is proof 
positive that they liked it, at any rate, and that good was done. 

There is so much to tell—some incidents touching and also comical 
—that I must limit myself to about four points. I will try to tell first 
what our pre-working idea was, then how we carried it out; next our 
results, and last a few experiences for others’ guidance. 

I suppose it is now well known to most people that in England about 
half a million children leave school annually. That is, they have passed 
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all the standards, or they have become old enough to leave school and 
begin to work full time. And, of these half million full-timers, only 27,000 
ever keep up their learning by attending night-schools. We need not 
wonder at this. When we know what day-schooling is, we can quite 
understand that, once a boy gets his neck out of the noose, he is not likely 
to willingly put it in again in a hurry. Cram and exam. for seven years 
he has had enough of, and after working from six to six in a heated 
factory or in the open air, the average boy is not at all tempted to take 
up at nights the same system and subjects he so recently got free from. 
As Hosea Biglow himself remarked, ‘‘’Taint a knowin’ kind o’ cattle can 
be caught wi’ mouldy corn.” 

But, now, as Voltaire in his romance makes Candide observe, whether 
everything is as it should be in this world, ‘‘let us cultivate our own gar- 
den.’ Taking, then, our own day school and another near by, we found 
that about seventy of the children became full-timers every year. What 
became of them educationally and morally? Perhaps one half of them 
still went to some Sunday school, the other half utterly adrift. Or even 
if the whole seventy should happen to be connected with Sunday schools 
what comes of them six nights in the week 2? On summer nights they 
may be seen at their out-door games, and they couldn’t be doing much 
better. But on winter nights where are they? Look in at the size of 
their homes, and note the number of the family, and you will not feel 
surprised that, even if they had books and any taste for reading, they 
don’t spend their nights in reading. There is not much pleasure for them 
in the house, they are not yet old enough to go inside the public-house, it 
is drearily cold in the November streets of a town, and the windows of 
the tavern are usually the brightest to be seen. How natural it is for 
such lads to gather beneath that light and listen to the music, song, and 
dance may be, that go on merrily inside there! Or, supposing we take 
their case at its best, we know these lads are not at night school. The 
majority of them are not in their homes, they are simply drifting about 
‘at a loose end,’’ mentally and morally neglected. 

Our idea, then, was this: Can we not do something for these lads ? 
Can we not keep them out of the streets, provide them with warm, bright, 
homely rooms, let them have something nice to look at or to hear, lend 
them books to read while there if they care to read, and, in short, make 
in our humble way such a home-night for them as all would be the better 
for having? Well, we worked out the idea in this way : We had first to 
make our preparations. To begin with we decided to use two class-rooms. 
One is considerably larger than the other, but fortunately for our manage- 
ment they are divided only by a glass partition and a door leading from 
one room into the other. The smaller room we made somewhat select for 
a reason which will in a minute or two appear. Our furniture in these 
rooms, of course, consists mainly of desks and cupboards ; but we arranged 
the desks each night for convenience and comfort ; and in addition to the 
usual maps and sol-fa modulator, we happen to have hung upon our walls 
some admirable pictures of notable places, great scenes, and of the varied 
races of mankind. 

But what else could we offer these lads in case they would come in ? 
Please keep in mind that we wanted to make a home-night for them. 
We begged a year’s numbers of the Graphic, of the /llustrated News, 
and a few other pictured periodicals. We were allowed to use our Sunday 
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school library. A lady, without being asked, told me to call upon her 
any time for money to the extent of £5. About a dozen of us formed 
ourselves into a committee of management, three to take charge each 
week ; and we agreed to have the rooms open three nights a week from 
seven to a quarter to nine. Let it not be forgotten that the boys we were 
thinking of have to be up in the morning at half-past five. 

I may say here, in passing, that we had at length to reduce our three 
nights to two, much against the desire of the boys and of ourselves. But 
we are told that “‘ out of evil’’ there is a power ‘‘educing good,” and the 
above circumstance has led me to conceive and throw out the following 
splendid idea! Can no one invent a frownless chapel-keeper ? I wouldn’t 
mind whether it moved by electricity, compressed air, or some simple 
mechanical law. Steam would hardly do because we want silence, and 
gas might make itself seen or smelt. The great desiderata in this inven- 
tion are But I have said enough to suggest to the Edisons of our 
denomination the Thing that is in realdemand. When invented they might 
patent their invention, and if they only advertise in the Helper it will pay. 

Having made our preparations we very much wondered what would 
come of them. We spent very little money until we were sure of the 
boys coming. We just issued a small handbill in the streets about, and 
on the first evening I think five came. As there were four managers 
present we succeeded in keeping order, &c. But next night the number 
of lads doubled, and, in brief, our average attendance throughout the 
winter was forty ; we had altogether upwards of fifty lads under our 
influence. These might nearly all be called street lads. They were 
rough, dirty, and noisy, to start with. Most of them came, I guess, be- 
cause of the light and warmth of the rooms, some of them came “‘ for a 
lark.” How ill to manage they were may be surmised from the fact that, 
during the second week I chanced to be away one night, and the young 
animals, discovering their advantage, gradually set the young men mana- 
gers at defiance,—they talked, larked, howled, threw things about, broke 
six windows, and at length, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, succeeded 
in making such a pandemonium—such a place of all the demons—that 
(who can marvel ?) the young men managers, having lost control over the 
lads, lost control over themselves, and (‘‘tell it not in Gath, nor in the 
streets of Askelon!’’) took each demon by the jacket collar and shoved 
and kicked all into the street. Mind, those who did this never told me so; 
it is sober history for all that. It is one of those things which, though you 
wouldn’t advise, you wouldn’t heavily condemn if done. But, to hurry 
on, we got over all that kind of thing in time; and in due course we had 
our forty lads coming clean, quiet, respectable, and about as orderly as 
in a good home. 

Boys were always waiting at the doors long before they were opened. 
A manager would get there ten minutes early, turn up the lights, fetch out 
the papers and books from a cupboard, and then open the doors. Each 
lad so soon as he came in had an illustrated periodical put before him. 
That would set him at work at once and keep him quiet for a time. When 
he had looked through it he put up his hand as a signal to one of the 
managers, who would then attend to him. The boy might merely want 
another Graphic. How little these lads knew of periodicals may be 
imagined from the fact that, mistaking the large lettered advertisement 
on a periodical for the title, a boy quite seriously asked one evening for 
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‘another Cadbury’s Cocoa.’’ Not many of the boys seemed inclined for 
reading books. Not one in a dozen had read any of his day-school prizes. 
I induced them to bring their prizes to lend to each other. On examin- 
ing these books I no longer wondered at them never having been read. 
They were all ‘‘bound nice,” as a lady (?) in a carriage said the other 
day to a bookseller whom she was asking for a suitable birthday book for 
her boy. To be ‘‘ bound nice” was the only description she could give of 
the kind of book she wanted. And these prizes, which the boys hadn’t 
read, were mostly that. As to reading a book the lads seemed to have no 
notion of ever doing any such thing. The associations they had connected 
with reading were likely not pleasant or pleasurable ones. Probably they 
associated the thing called reading with their lesson books, the stick of the 
schoolmaster, and the presence of the inspector. Anyway here was a 
problem: how to give these lads a taste for reading? We chose books 
very carefully. When we knew the books were really toothsome, and yet 
the boys wouldn’t bite, I would select some tempting piece, say Jacka- 
napes’ talk with his grandfather the General about Fair-time, and there 
would be a run on Jackanapes for a week or two; and so with other books. 
Still not more than half the lads can have been said to read continuously. 
The chopping and changing of some from book to book, and then to 
pictures again, was tiresome. But a good half of the lads did really learn 
how to read a book through. Whenever we saw one settle down to his 
book we quietly gave him a hint that he might go into the select room 
where all was still. And hence a number of the boys got into the way of 
reading on at the same book from night to night. In handing his book 
in, if he asked to have it for the next night, a slip of paper with the boy’s 
name on was put in the place he had read to. Thus many of the lads 
read through several books last winter, and | warrant every book was 
whcelesome. But, besides pictures and reading, we provided something 
else. It occurred to me one night to ask if any of them would care to 
write a bit for a change. Several hands went up. I bought some exer- 
cise books, and suggested to the writers that they should copy out any 
favourite passage from a book or paper they had read. This they did 
regularly. I would go occasionally to each writer and take note of what 
he was copying, and, perhaps say a word about the writing. 

Then, nearly all these boys had learnt tonic sol-fa at day-school, and, 
seeing the modulator one evening some of them asked if they might learn 
singing. We, therefore, gave those who wished for it, an hour a week. 
Many of the boys particularly wanted to learn ‘“‘how to saya piece.” For 
the benefit of these I sometimes read pieces, and let them try after me if 
they liked in the presence of all in the large room. Often, too, when half 
the night was over I asked them to rest trom reading, &c., and I would 
tell them something, and this talk often led to a chat. Not the least use- 
ful thing either was the little chat I often got with a few of the boys in a 
group, maybe leaned against the desks, at the close of the evening. 

Well, and what results? By the time you are able to measure and 
tabulate the results of good feeling, growing friendship, helpfulness, 
nerve-thrills and heart-beats, I may be able to tell you all that came of it. 
But at present I merely indicate thus: Lord Derby said the other day 
that the age between thirteen and eighteen is the most important age in a 
human life; and that is the age of these lads I speak of. We take them 
out of the streets, we provide them with something like what a, home 
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should be ; and if we did nothing at all but give them a taste for right 
reading, I, for one, should be satisfied. But I could tell of boys who 
came to us grimy and defiant who slowly grew clean and respectful ; and 
there were others who, though obedient, were dull, not ill to manage, yet 
too much creatures of circumstance, whose countenances now are lighted 
up with interest and intelligence, and whose bearing has become self- 
respectful. Indeed, I will dare to put it in print that my very heart 
learned to love some of those boys. Why, only last evening, while this 
sketch lay half finished, I went out for a walk, and while walking reaped 
what Mr. Corkran once aptly called ‘‘a harvest of smiles.’’ Mine came 
from nearly a dozen lads whom I saw standing waiting for me to speak 
to them. They were our Recreative Room lads. I never once asked 
these lads to come to Sunday school. Some of them ave coming of them- 
selves, and others will. 

As to experiences for others’ guidance, two principles seem to emerge 
out of what we attempted. (1) Within a certain range, and within the 
rules of cleanliness and quietness, the boys could please themselves what 
they did. They could sit still and do nothing, feeling warm and com- 
fortable; or they could look at pictures; or they might read; or they 
could write. One pale, thin and long-faced lad, who evidently did go to 
a Sunday school, brought one night, I remember, some work to do which 
he likely had no facilities for doing at home. It was a series of theological 
questions to be answered by texts from the Bible. I found him paper, 
pen and ink, I helped him to find most of his texts when he had done 
his best and was in a difficulty, but there was one question for the 
answering of which I could suggest no texts: it was, ‘‘ What will be 
the doom of those who reject Jesus as their Saviour and their God ?”’ 
I suppose the real difference between work and play is not in the 
amount of exertion, but in the fact that there is a ‘‘ must’”’ in work, while 
in play you please yourself. And I have seen boys write by the hour 
together who, if at a night-school, would have tired in ten minutes. 
Hence | think one principle is to let the lads have a choice. (2) Another 
would seem to be: Get to know the lads personally. Personal contact is 
what does the most good. For this reason the gathering should never get 
too large. Better forty lads whom you have learned to know than eighty 
who care nothing for you. 

These two things would seem to be principles. ‘There are many other 
hints one might give besides. 

To begin with, it must be known and felt by the young animals that 
you are master. Yet they must feel all along that you are just and 
_ friendly. A deeper feeling still will soon grow between you. Then, one 
should try hard to avoid all day-school style. It is difficult to always do 
this, because this is what the boys themselves are most accustomed to. 
But the managers should be continually remembering that it is not a 
school but a Home that is their model. 

I have been asked whether this might not be done also for girls? Yes, 
certainly. In fact we tried it ourselves towards the end of winter, but the 
time was too short to enable us yet to judge of possibilities. 

Of course, readers will not confound these recreative evenings with our 
‘Children’s Night.” They are two different efforts. One is for children 
from four to twelve, the other for those from thirteen to eighteen years 
of age. 
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It may not have escaped the eyes of some readers that, among the 
things done in our Recreative Rooms, I have said nothing about such 
games as dominoes, draughts, chess, or cards. I have something to say, 
but content myself by saying here that, for good reasons, we don’t have 
any such games, and don’t need them. The only game we ever had was 
‘“‘word-making and word-taking,”’ a sort of spelling exercise, and that 
only at times. 

Other readers who have read elsewhere about Recreative and Con- 
tinuation Classes may note that we don’t ‘‘ go in”’ for wood-carving, clay- 
modelling, and similar technologies. No, our effort—I had almost said, 
is humbler, but I will only say—is other than that. Dr. Paton, of Notting- 
ham, is one of the apostles of those finger-training evening classes in this 
country. Speaking in his presence some time ago in Manchester anent 
some recreative evening classes in that city, which were reported not to be 
quite as successful as desired, I happened to say that it often seemed to 
me we were ‘‘only fumbling’’ at this thing as yet. The Doctor very 
genially objected, in his speech, to my characterisation of the efforts as 
“ fumbling,”’ and he declared that one clear thing we had to set before us, 
namely, that if our Englishmen were to be able to compete in manufac- 
tures, &c., with all nations, we must ‘‘ train the fingers of the boy.’’ Well, 
that just made it clear to me that our work in owr rooms, at any rate, was 
not with the fingers. The fingers of those forty lads are taxed enough all 
day. More finger? They need more head, and more in it! The danger 
is lest they become all finger and thumb, and nothing else. They are 
machines enough, let us help them to be men. To help them be men let 
us enliven, nourish, and enlarge their minds and hearts, And in order 
to make them both thoughtful and brotherly let us cultivate their social 
sympathies. 

Need I add, that I have not a word to say against technologies and 
what-not, I am only trying to make distinct what our aim is. It is to 
humanise, domesticate, and spiritually develope these young neglected 
lives. Having that as our aim, and not fearing a task and many a trial, 
it is wonderful how many new things occur to you that you may do towards 
that aim. And if I might fall into a hortative mood here at the end I 
would urge: Do what you think is best in your own special circumstance. 
Don’t be always looking over a shoulder asking if anybody else has ever 
done it before. Dare to be original. If an idea occurs to you, and after 
due deliberation it seem useful and good, then go a-head and carry it out. 
Only be alert and executive and your effort will be all.alive and always 


growing. J. J. Wricat. 


Ohe Story of Forial J rogtess in Gngland, 
VIIL—TO-DAY. 


fe is hardly three hundred years from the period covered by our last 
lesson to the present time. Let us see how much of the state of 
things which we are all so used to is new since then, 
In Elizabeth's time, you heard, there were but two forms of worship, 
the Roman Catholic and the Episcopal Church of England ; but to-day 


there are many sects, each worshipping in its own way in different churches 
or chapels, 
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A little band of Protestants felt that the prayer-book, although much 
altered, was too neat the Catholic religion to suit them, and so strongly 
did they feel this that they refused to obey Parliament, and gave up their 
livings, suffering imprisonment and poverty, rather than read it. They 
held services now and then in private houses, and after a while little 
groups, drawn together by the importance they each attached to some 
particular point, formed themselves into societies for worship. The 
Presbyterians were the first, then came Independents, Baptists, and 
Quakers; but the points of difference between them all and the {Church 
were less points of doctrine than of church management. 

Many, rather than bear the persecution to which they were exposed 
in England, sailed for America and colonised New England ; but those 
who remained were the salvation of the country. They were all men who 
had the courage to difter from their neighbours, to bear scorn and perse- 
cution, to stand up for righteousness in the midst of a state of moral 
corruption in the king and nobles which has never been equalled in 
England, and to face all the horrors of a civil war (not this time a war of 
rival kings, but of king and people) rather than allow the king to govern 
without a Parliament and make England Catholic again. 

From the hardships of this time they learnt the courage, self-reliance, 
and truthfulness to conviction, which have gained the liberty of worship 
and of action which we enjoy to-day ; but they were too much in earnest 
to be tolerant, too serious to think pleasure right; and Sunday, instead 
of remaining a day for sports and merrymaking when morning service 
was over, became for them a day for religious services and rest only. 

At last, after nearly two centuries of persecution, during the later 
years of which eight thousand Nonconformists are said to have died in 
prison, came the Act of Toleration, which recognised the right of dissen- 
ters to their own form of worship. Then chapels were built all over the 
land, and the brave men who had borne so much rejoiced that they were 
allowed that liberty, though they still had to pay their share of the expenses 
of church worship as well as to entirely support their own; and they might 
not hold any office in the State, or send their sons to be educated with 
churchmen at the Universities. 

The Presbyterians built their chapels for the worship of Almighty God, 
refusing to bind themselves, as the other sects did, to any special creeds 
or forms; and so, when men began to doubt the doctrine of the Trinity, 
these congregations with no creeds to bind them could change their forms 
of belief with growing light and progress, and so became Unitarian. 
It is not however much more than a hundred years ago since the first 
Unitarian congregation began to worship in Essex chapel, now Essex 
Hall, London. 

Education has made wonderful progress since Elizabeth’s time. Then 
only a few children went to school, and thousands of people could neither 
read nor write. Now, every child, rich or poor, must be taught; but com- 
pulsory education is barely twenty years old yet, and before it came men 
and women, who felt how good education was, determined that those who 
worked all the week should have a chance too, and tried on Sundays to 
make up for the want of week-day teaching. Now, however, we can leave 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to the day schools, and devote Sunday 
schools to moral and religious training. ; 

Not only is education much more general but the subjects taught are 
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changed. A schoolboy of our day knows more in some directions than 
the wisest man of Elizabeth’s time could know, for what it takes a man’s 
whole life to discover, can easily be taught when once known. It seemsan 
old world story to you that the earth moves round the sun, and is but one 
amongst other worlds; but it was so new a fact to them that men were 
persecuted for believing it, and of almost every branch of science—geology, 
chemistry, physiology, and the rest—the same may be said, the facts now 
taught in elementary schools were not discovered then. 

The research which made these things known, though undertaken 
chiefly for the love of knowledge, has brought many and great practical 
results. With the greater knowledge of the human body has come a 
greater regard for the laws of health, and also improved doctoring, so that 
many who would then have suffered their whole lives from accident or 
disease can be cured, and hospitals have brought within the reach of the 
poorest better advice than Queen Elizabeth could have got by paying her 
whole fortune for it. 

But it is in trade and manufacture that science has made the greatest 
change, for apart from the many improvements made in particular trades, 
steam and electricity have changed our whole way of living. When there 
were no steam engines almost all that was wanted for a household was 
made at home or in the immediate neighbourhood, for you can imagine 
how much less could be done without machines, and how difficult it was 
to send the goods to other places for sale, when pack-horses or wagons 
were the only means of transport. Consequently manufactured articles 
were dear, and there was very little trade compared with to-day. Now, 
by the use of machines and the sub-divison of labour, goods are turned 
out in immense quantities, railroads and steamships carry them all over 
the world, and bring back in exchange corn enough to keep bread cheap 
in spite of bad harvests, and many things which we now think necessaries, 
but which in the days of sailing vessels and heavy duties were only 
luxuries for the rich. Tea from twelve shillings a pound has gone down 
to two shillings or less, sugar is within the reach of all, and though meat, 
butter, and beer are dearer, still so many things are cheaper that each 
class lives better now than the same class did then. Wages have also 
risen. Farm labourers are better paid now than they were a hundred 
years ago; so are skilled artisans; and they worked longer hours then 
than now. Children went to work at five years old, and women 
worked in mines where they drew wagons, crawling on all fours, until 
they seemed hardly like human beings, and there were no laws to protect 
them. One consequence of the increase of manufactures is the growth 
of big towns, for wherever any special facility for trade existed, such as 
coal to drive the engines, or a good harbour for the ships, there people 
were sure to crowd, and more and more gathered round them, urged by a 
greater chance of obtaining work, or the advantages in education and 
amusement which can be had where many are gathered together. Popu- 
lation increased fast, and competition grew keen. Liverpool from a tiny 
place, calling itself too poor to pay the taxes levied on it, grew to what 
it is to-day ; villages or open fields became big towns with streets of mills, 
warehouses, and shops, and the London of to-day would hardly be recog- 
nised by Queen Elizabeth, 

The postal system is another consequence of better communication. 
One hundred years ago even London could receive letters only every 
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other day, and they were charged according to the distance they were 
sent. Sometimes they did not arrive at all, for highwaymen would rob 
passengers and mail bags and gallop off, with no chance of being caught 
up by the slow, lumbering coaches. In the towns lighting the streets with 
gas has made them much safer, for when the only light was a small oil 
lamp here and there thieves were much bolder and more dangerous. The 
police too are much more efficient than the old watchman with his lanthorn, 
who used to walk the streets at night calling out each hour as it passed ; 
and the people themselves are far more orderly. Temperance has made 
_ great strides, though there is still room for much improvement. It used 
to be thought a fine, manly thing to get drunk, and anyone who went 
home sober from a party was set down as a poor-spirited fellow; now at 
any rate drunkenness is thought a disgrace. People have also become 
more tender and refined. Instead of bull-baiting and cock-fighting being 
the usual amusements of a holiday, we have a society for prevention 
of cruelty to animals, hospitals, orphanages, and missions of all sorts, 
supported by the rich in order to help those who are poor or in misfortune; 
and it is beginning to be understood that punishment is not for the sake 
of revenge, but to make criminals better, and as a warning to others. 
Prisons are managed with this idea in view. Capital punishment remains 
for two crimes only, murder and treason, whereas in Elizabeth’s day men 
were hanged for small thefts, and a long list of other crimes, and to be 
thrown into prison was often only a slower deatn from the fever brought 
on by the filthy state of the place. 

In the last two lessons you must have seen, I think, that the tendency 
has been for power to pass away from the king into the hands of the 
people, and this still continues. Long after Elizabeth’s time the minis- 
ters used to be appointed by the king, and any single one might be 
changed without the rest. Party government, that is, choosing the 
ministry from the majority in the House of Commons and all changing 
with a change of party, is entirely an outcome of our present period. Now 
practically all householders have votes, instead of only owners of property, 
and the ballot enables them to vote without fear of persecution or in- 
timidation. 

Newspapers are modern, and they have helped much in the wider 
distribution of knowledge and power by informing everyone what Parlia- 
ment is doing, and so leading many men to take a more intelligent and 
active interest in politics. 

I need hardly draw a picture of dress and manners, you know them so 
well. They change faster than they used to do, for new things are quickly 
carried from place to place, and new inventions in every department of 
life crowd upon one another, and so you see changes go on; each one 
does not seem much at the time and yet in the course of centuries the 
whole state of things is changed by this gradual but sure growth. We 
have not got to a point where we shall always stay ; the coming years will 
bring changes too; you will be men and women some day, and each of you 
will be one voice in the public opinion which we have seen is becoming 
more and more powerful. It is wise, therefore that you should know 
something of how England has reached her present position ; for power 
without knowledge may bring evil instead of good. eee 

[End of the Sertes. | 
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Studies of Shukspere’s Plays. 


HAMLET.—IV. 


HE visitation of the Ghost completely revolutionised Hamlet’s world. 
A Before that event he could only brood and mourn ; with all his 
suspicions he was unable to take any action; though his heart broke he 
must not speak : 


But break my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 


At last the midnight vision startles him out of brooding thought and 
private sorrow, and calls him to become a minister of retribution. This 
is the complication which makes the story of Hamlet so pitiful. The 
Prince was made for thought rather than action ; and such action as the 
punishment of unnatural crime seems impossible. On the field of battle 
Hamlet would have proved himself a dauntless soldier ; but the tracking 
out of this secret villany is utterly repugnant to him. He mourns his 
fate, and cries: 


The time is out of joint: O cursed spite 
That ever I was called to set it right. 


At one time he thinks to free himself from his difficulties by suicide ; but 
even the thought of self-destruction has only the effect of starting his mind 
on speculations about the mysteries of death and immortality, and in 
wandering meditation he loses sight of the world of facts : 


To be, or not be: that is the question : 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them P—To die,—to sleep, 
No more ;—and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die,—to sleep ;— 

To sleep! perchance to dream :—aye, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the will 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
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Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.—(Act III., sc. 1, 1. 56.) 


Every time Hamlet begins to plan some scheme of action, the chariot of 
thought with its horses of fire snatches him away into the clouds, where the 
real world for the time is lost. It is instructive to mark the differences 
between Macbeth and Othello and this deeper tragedy of Hamlet. In 
Macbeth and Othello the action hurries on tumultuously to the close ; 
but here the plot is retarded, and slowly works its way, till of a sudden 
comes the final crash. The murder of Duncan is most abhorrent to 
the mind of Macbeth, but the Witches’ prophecy incensing his fierce 
ambition drives him against all better thought to the deed of blood. 
The incantations of a witch are enough to make Macbeth rush into 
treason and murder; the appearance of his injured father, the call 
of duty upon him as a man and a prince are not enough to rouse 
Hamlet to the instant punishment of treason and murder. One deep 
conviction of Desdemona’s unfaithfulness, and the fierce Othello slays 
the woman he has vowed to love; Hamlet has certain proof of his uncle’s 
guilt, and yet he cannot brace his resolution to hurl the criminal from the 
throne. Macbeth and Othello, carried away by passion, precipitate the 
will into a torrent of activity ; Hamlet must study every circumstance and 
weigh every motive before he can decide on action. These are his own 
words, after he has watched the Norwegian army under Fortinbras depart 
on the expedition to Poland, to fight tor ‘‘a little patch of ground that 
hath no profit in it but the name: ” 


How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, This thing’s to do: 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means, 
To do’t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me: 
Witness this army of such mass and charge 

Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff’d, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honour’s at the stake. How stand I then, 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
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And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, | see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 
To hide the slain P—(Act IV., sc. 4, 1. 32.) 


In the play itself we have two striking contrasts to the character of 
Hamlet. In the scene from which I have just quoted, young Fortinbras, 
to snatch from Poland that worthless strip of land, raises an army, and 
is willing to sacrifice blood and treasure to vindicate his paltry claims. 
Young Laertes hears of the murder of his father Polonius, and in an 
ecstasy of rage gathers a crowd of rebellious Danes, and rushes sword in 
hand into the king’s presence to have the death avenged. The tide of 
action rushes onward, while Hamlet lingers, hesitates, shrinks, and 
bemoans his grievous lot. Though he stands still, events are moving 
towards a catastrophe all the more horrible because of his indecision. 
Only one man in Denmark has opportunity to direct affairs aright; and 
to bring back justice and loyalty to the distracted realm ; and the tragic 
nodus is found in the inadequacy of Hamlet to the task imposed. 

At the same time we must remember the difficulty of the task and the 
entanglement of the circumstances. It is easy to say that Hamlet ought 
to have avenged his father’s murder. It is always easy to say that a 
certain thing ought to be done, but it is sometimes extremely hard to 
decide the best way of doing it. People who are very ready to cry, 
‘Really, you know, something ought to be done,”’ often have very little 
wisdom to counsel what is the very thing which must be done. We 
blame Hamlet for delay; but let us ask ourselves what we would have 
done in his place. How was Hamlet to bring about the punishment of 
the guilty king? ‘The fawning courtiers had given in their allegiance to 
him as soon as he had seized upon the crown; and they had even connived 
at his hasty marriage with the widowed queen. Suppose Hamlet had 
openly accused Claudius; when asked for evidence of the crime, he could 
only have spoken of his own suspicion and told the incredible story of the 
appearance of his father’s spirit. Ought he to have yielded to the impulse 
of revenge and slain his uncle with his own hand? But what would that 
have availed? He would only have been arrested for treason, and 
denounced as the unnatural murderer of his mother’s husband. For 
there was the horrible fact of his mother’s complicity ; and the Ghost had 
bidden him contrive nothing against the queen, though every plan of 
vengeance must have involved her in grief and shame. We must not 
blame Hamlet too much, in the midst of complicated circumstances like 
these. A strong-willed man might have cut through the ravelled knot 
which Hamlet failed to unloose ; and doubtless a rough-and-ready settle- 
ment of the problem would have been better than letting things work 
together for evil. But such a settlement Hamlet could not effect ; he was 
unable to decide the best way to discharge his task. For many duties 
Hamlet would have been ready with joyful obedience; but the dark angel 
of vengeance had laid upon him the work of tracking crime, and under 
the burden of that call he writhed in torture, hesitated in doubt, and sank 
into remorse. 

In trying to account for Hamlet’s conduct, some critics have settled 
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the problem by voting him a madman. They are in bad company, for 
that was exactly the explanation which Polonius gave of his strange 
behaviour. What I admire in Hamlet is the self-control by which he 
proves his sanity amidst events sufficient to drive many a man to mad- 
ness. | do not believe that Hamlet was mad, or that he pretended to be 
mad. When he comes away from his first interview with the Ghost he 
is filled with distraction and dismay ; after such a revelation who can 
wonder that his whole nature is shaken? He wants to be alone. But he 
hears Horatio and Bernardo calling him. How shall he meet them ? 
What shall he say to them? He is afraid they will notice his distraction 
and demand to be told his secret. So he tries to stifle his horror, and in 
the effort to control himself he becomes half hysterical; with ill-assumed 
flighty humorousness he talks at random, and baffles their eager curiosity 
with ‘‘wild and whirling words.’”’ But, beneath all this flightiness, his 
intellect is at work; these broken words and disjointed utterances are 
only the sparks of an electric current of deep emotion which is polarising 
his inmost soul. There is not a trace of ‘‘ madness’? in all this; for notice 
with what keen foresight he grasps the fact that his life is convulsed by 
the events of that dreadful night. He finds it difficult to compose his 
mind sufficiently to meet these two friends; then he remembers he has to 
go back to the wold again ; he must return to the court with its miserable 
conventionalities, and take his part in it while his mind is haunted by this 
horrid secret. He knows he is changed, and that he cannot hide the 
change; not all his self-control will keep those around him from noticing 
the transformation ; he fears that this will lead to all kinds of suspicious 
pryings and peepings before he can resolve on his plan of action. To 
avoid a premature disclosure he demands an oath from his friends that 
they will not divulge his secret. He bids them make no curious remarks 
about the cause of the change in his conduct : 


How strange or odd so e’er I bear myself, 

As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antic disposition on.—(Act I., sc. 5., 1. 170). 
He can scarcely trust himself in society, and so resolves to turn aside 
dangerous inquiries by equivocal expressions and flighty nonsense ; by 
satire and irony he will protect himself from betrayal and keep a kind of 
privacy even in the midst of a crowded court. In the course of the story 
you find that only those who have no suspicion of the secret consider that 
he is mad. Horatio, who knows everything, never for a moment doubts 
his friend’s sanity. The king has a guilty consciousness throughout that 
Hamlet has discovered the cause of his father’s death. e cannot, 
indeed, be surprised, in that dreadful chamber scene, when Hamlet stands 
transtixed before the reproachful Ghost, that the queen, to whom the spirit 
is invisible, should cry, ‘‘ Alas, he’s mad!” After he has unfolded to his 
mother the agony of his soul, he begins to fear the frightened woman will 
rush off to her husband and tell him everything. That would entirely 
frustrate his designs,—to have the king made aware that his strange 
behaviour is the disguise of a crafty revenge for direful wrongs. In this 
way we can understand the words, of which so much has been made, in 
which Hamlet cautions his mother. She has pronounced him ‘ mad,” 
and yet has discovered that he has deep suspicions of crime; and taking 
her at her own words he bids her by no means let the ‘bloat king” 
tempt her to 
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Ravel all this matter out, 
That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft.—(Act III., sc. 4, 1. 186)., 


In reading this play I am impressed with Hamlet’s intellectual power ; 
I admire Hamlet because though face to face with supernatural terrors, 
and surrounded by royal criminals, false friends, stupid bores and tor- 
menting spies, he yet to the hour of his death kept his faith firm and his 
mind clear. 
FrRankK WALTERS. 


Cennpsow’s “Jn stlemoriam.” 


IV. 


Canto XLIII—As our birth may be ‘‘but a sleep and a forgetting”’ 
and ‘‘the soul that rises with us, our life’s star,’?” may have had ‘‘elsewhere 
its setting,’’ so may the future life be in relation to the present. ‘This is 
the unanswered question of the Canto. 

Cantos XLIV and XLV.—There comes in this life not alone the 
awakening of self-consciousness, but the purpose of life is only explained, 
and life has only its full meaning when we realise that the soul gathers up 
and carries with it all its experience gained in the present into the future, 

Canto XLVI.—In the light of the eternal world, where ‘‘no shade 
can last,’’ all the five years of friendship will be a warm and fresh 
memory. 

Canto XLVII.—The spurious immortality which denies the continu- 
ance of individual consciousness is a faith ‘‘as vague as all unsweet.”’ It 
has most of the difficulties of the fuller faith without its satisfactions. The 
least with which love can be satisfied is recognition, even if that be a 
prelude to an eternal ‘‘ Farewell.”’ 

Cantos XLVIII. and XLIX. are apologetic. The poet explains, so 
Robertson says, ‘‘That these lays are phases of feeling rather than 
accurate investigations of the deep questions invoked in them.’’ They 
play upon the surface of grief, but leave its deeps untouched. 

Canto L. is a passionate cry of yearning for the presence of his 
friend in the great crisis hours of life. 

Canto LI—But how, conscious of our sinfulness, knowing so much 
better than anyone else our own selves, can we bear to think that those 
who believed in us here, but who now see us as we ave, should really be 
with us. How? just by remembering that now they see in the eternal 
light, and are watching us ‘‘with larger, other eyes than ours, to make 
allowance for us all.’” This alone makes the thought of God’s omni- 
presence and omniscience bearable to us. 


“Nor could we bear to think how every line 
Of us, thy darkened likeness and defiled, 
Stands in full sunshine of thy piercing eye, 
But that thou call’st us children, sweet repose 
Is in that word—Zhe Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than he knows.” 


Canto LII.—This true love with its Divine gentleness of judgment 
will not condemn, because our actual life does not always reach our ideal. 
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It will patiently wait and gather in the wealth of our achievements when 
‘ftime hath sundered shell from pearl.’’ 

Canto LIII.—But this truth, that sometimes our very failures are 
necessary stepping stones to our successes, is a truth only to be held in 
retrospect, or there is danger lest 


—“Divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 


Canto LIV.—Too well known to need quotation, this Canto is the 
pzean of the larger hope. True it is only a hope, but where does hope 
end and faith begin? The Baptist Denomination has practically decided 
that it is legitimate within its bounds to cherish the hope of universal 
salvation, but not to hold the dogma. And yet if faith is the substance, 
i.e. ‘the gathering up,’’ of things hoped for, the dividing line between 
hope and belief will ever be impossible to distinguish. 

Canto LV.—Nature seems to contradict it and yet to confirm it. ‘Of 
fifty seeds she often brings but one to bear,’’ and yet none of her energy is 
lost, but only changed in its action. And even against the apparent 
speechlessness of nature, the heart of man, his faith in the Lord of all, 
his belief in Divine Fatherhood, and the Revelation of God in Christ rises 
and utters, dare we say, not a faint whisper of hope, but a reverent yet 
assured belief. For if nature’s answer be a hideous ‘‘ No,’’ life would be ~ 
‘‘as futile then as frail.’’ The full answer is behind the veil, and we wait 
till the veil be lifted. In Canto LVI. the hope which has arisen seems 
to have set, and despair to have taken its place. The passing bell still 
echoes its adieu in his ears. 

Canto LVII. seems to be the commencement of a new portion of the 
poem andto mark the passing of the poet into a more serene and calm 
atmosphere, albeit a more personal one. In Canto LIX. he declares 
that he will have sorrow to live with him as a constant companion—he 
will sound her depths, will learn her meaning—will be taught by her ex- 
perience, will find in her company even a certain kind of pleasure, so 
that sorrow may sometimes be mistaken for joy. 

Cantos LX. to LXIV. form a separate group clustering round the 
question ‘‘how the spirit regards its old life and associations.’ The con- 
trast of the old with the new is figured by a village maid whose heart is 
set upon one above her. She tries to dream of what he is and of his 
surroundings; her own sphere of life seems narrow and barren of interest ; 
she cannot picture him as he is, still less can she think that he can love 
her in her low estate.- Yet if once love has been true it must last: 
passion will grow cold and die, and ‘‘in the light of deeper eyes is matter 
for a flying smile,’’ but love, even though changed to a higher sphere, 
must endure, and from its height whisper to the soul of a constancy 
which changed surroundings cannot change. 

Canto LXIV. is one of the most powerful and perfect in the poem. 
It tells its own tale so gracetully that to paraphrase were to destroy. 
From the earthly to the heavenly, from the natural to the spiritual, is but 
a step upwards, and the step is here taken with exquisite effect. 

Canto LXV.—If then this be all true the influence of the love must 
be present and potent on each alike; not only as an impulse to good 
once given, but as a present drawing upwards to nobler things. 
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Canto LXVI. The different effects of grief on different natures is here 
set forth. On some there seems to come a bitterness of spirit, on others 
a sullen submission, on others a calm resignation, on others yet again a 
quiet cheerfulness. Says one who has reached the meaning of this 
portion of the poem, ‘‘There are some into whose heart a great grief 
sinks, lying there cold and still like the waters of the ice-stream in the 
bed of the Mexican Gulf, while the waters warm with the rays of a 
tropical sun float and move above. In these natures the grief never 
changes, is never forgotten. Through all the variations of surface 
thought and feeling it lies there cold and still, felt for ever. Yet the 
warmth at the surface is genuine, not feigned. No mask is worn, the 
surface of the mind seems what it is. None the less the depths of the 
mind are what they are, for there are two strata of thought and feeling. 
The outer heart may be looking upon the play of children, and the outer 
ears listening to their laughter, while the outer heart, so to speak, 
responds to their beauty and their joy. Yet none the less the inner 
heart shall be thrilling to the tones of a dear voice that lingers on the ear 
for ever. A sad heart behind a gay smile—this is common enough and 
commonly enough understood, but a sad heart behind a gay heart, this 
is more rare and still more rarely understood.” 

W. Carey WALTERS. 


Home Counsels. 


VIII—ENDURING HARDNESS. 


FEW days later Kenneth was much better, and able to be up and 

sit with his mother and Agnes again in the evening. They had 

their work, and he was sitting near the fire, very quiet, for he was feeling 

sadly that he would soon now be able to go back to school ; and that it all 

felt very dull and stupid, now that he had no longer the scholarship to try 

for. Agnes felt very sorry for him, but she hardly liked to say much, for 

fear he should cry, which she knew he would not like. After a long 

silence she said, ‘‘ Mother, you said something about soldiers when you 

were talking to me the other day,—about hardships. I remembered some 
of it afterwards, but not all. Will you tell me more about it 2 ”’ 

“Tt was St. Paul who said the words you mean, Agnes, when he wrote 
to Timothy: he knew that Timothy would have many things to bear 
when he went about preaching; and he told him to ‘ endure hardness, as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ Jesus was his leader, whom he was to 
follow, and he was to try and do like his leader, as a soldier follows Azs 
leader; and to try and be a ‘ good soldier.’ ’’ 

‘‘T suppose soldiers do often have a great deal to bear, when they 
really go out to war, though they look comtortable enough at home.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, when soldiers go out into active service, as it is called, they often 
go through great hardships : they sometimes have to bear hunger, or heat, 
or cold, long marches, sore feet, painful wounds, terrible thirst, and many 
other trials ; and it is wonderful how cheerfully they can bear things which 
we should think almost unendurable.”’ 

‘Yes, they ave brave fellows! Kenneth wants to be a soldier, 
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mother,” said Agnes, glancing at Kenneth. ‘‘ Would he have things 
like that to bear ?”’ 

“I am afraid he might, dear Agnes ; and anyone who goes to be 
a soldier must be ready and willing to bear all such things cheerfully and 
bravely.” : 

“Yes,” said Kenneth, ‘I know that. I often think about it; and 
when I get hurt, or tired, or anything that I don’t like, I remember the 
soldiers, and want to be like them.” 

‘Tt doesn’t seem fair that the soldiers should have so much to bear, 
and other people so little,’ said Agnes. 

‘Tt is true, Agnes, that many people do seem to have very little to 
bear ; but we cannot always tell, and a great many people have quite as 
much to bear as anysoldiers. 1 often think that we are all God’s soldiers, 
and that that makes it easier to fight our enemies and bear our troubles.” 

Kenneth looked up at Agnes, and said, ‘‘I think some things are 
worse to bear than those things which the soldiers have to bear.” 

““O Kenneth! could there be anything worse? Think how bad it is 
only to be thirsty, and then think what it must be to dze of thirst, or of a 
terrible wound, or all sorts of things like that.” 

Kenneth was silent, and looked into the fire. His mother saw that his 
eyes were full of tears. They were all silent for a little time, and then his 
mother said, ‘‘ Those sorts of things are very terrible, more terrible than 
anyone can quite understand till he has to bear them; but some 
troubles that come are really harder to bear well, and to make up one’s 
mind to, than those.’’ 

‘‘T can’t think of any, mother, do tell us about some,” said Agnes. 

‘Well, dear, Kenneth wants to be a soldier: there was another little 
boy whose whole heart was set on being a soldier ; and one day at school, 
to get out of the way of the boys, he climbed on to a wall with snow on the 
top. The boys pulled him down, not in the least meaning to hurt him, 
and a heavy stone fell with him, falling on one foot and crushing it. Poor 
Hugh had to lose his foot, and he had terrible pain to bear with that; but 
there was another pain besides his foot, can you tell what that was ?’”’ 

‘‘O mother, he could never be a soldier with only one foot!” 

‘‘ Ves, that was it: it was a bitter disappointment to him; and it was 
one which could never be cured in the way of his getting what he wanted.”’ 

‘Was there any way for it to be cured, mother ?”’ 

“Yes, by his looking his trouble in the face and bearing it bravely ; 
he might feel himself God’s soldier then, fighting his enemies.” 

‘What enemies, mother ? ”’ 

‘‘O, a great many: I think they came on him like giants ; one was 
the temptation to complain, and make other people unhappy, instead of 
being cheerful; another was to be selfish, and let other people do things 
for him when he ought to learn to help himself as much as possible ; 
another was to keep thinking all the time of how much he had wanted to 
be a soldier, instead of trying to think what he could do now, and trying 
to make up his mind to his hardship; and learning to endure hardness 
manfully. All these, and many others, I dare say, were hard to battle 
with, but it had to be done if he was to be worth anything; and he was 
very good, and fought them bravely.” : 

‘«T never thought that ‘endure hardness’ meant these sorts of things, 
mother; I only thought of bearing cold, or hunger, or pain, and such 
things.”’ 
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‘‘ The other kind of bearing is as hard to our souls as those are to our 
bodies, dear: perhaps they are all the harder sometimes because they 
have to be borne chiefly alone.” 

‘‘ Tell us a story to make us understand, mother, it is so much easier 
to remember by stories.” 

‘‘ There was a young man who was an artist ; he had not been brought 
up as an artist, but as a carpenter, but his whole mind was set on paint- 
ing. When he was at his carpentering he used to draw on the planks, 
on the bits of wood, on the bench, and on the walls; he seemed hardly to 
know that he did it, and his master was always scolding him about it, and 
he felt ashamed ; and yet he did it again,—it seemed as if he could not 
help it. He was a lad then, and one day an artist came to the carpenter’s 
shop to order a box to pack up a picture in, and he saw the lad’s drawings 
all about, and asked the master who did them. MHubert stood near, 
covered with shame and vexation, whilst the master angrily pointed to 
him and said, ‘O, sir, it’s that idle lad; you see how he wastes his time 
and mine, and how little good I can expect of him.’’ The artist looked 
at the lad’s red face ; but all he said was, ‘ You'll never make a carpenter 
of him.’ ‘No, never, sir,’ said the master, ‘he’s no good to me; | shall 
send him away.’ So the gentleman left, but he saw that the lad’s draw- 
ings were very clever, and that his heart was in his drawing and not in 
his carpentering ; and that evening when Hubert left his work he met the 
gentleman in the street just outside, and was surprised when he took him 
by the arm and made him walk beside him. He asked him about his 
drawing ; whether he had ever learnt ; whether he wished to learn, and so 
on; and then went with him to his home, and got his father’s leave to 
give him something to do in his painting room, and to teach him to draw 
and paint. This was a new life to Hubert, and he felt as if he were in 
heaven almost. Every day was a joy and happiness, and he learnt fast 
and well, and got to paint well. He was very poor, but he pinched and 
saved every penny he could. After a while he determined to paint a real 
large picture. His mind was full of his subject, and day atter day he 
worked at his painting, and for months he did nothing else. Almost all 
his money went in models and materials ; and the little he earned was not 
nearly enough to pay his lodging and his living. But the man whose house 
he lived in was kind, and Hubert said if he would only wait till his picture 
was done and sold he would pay it all up. His picture was done at last, 
and in time to go to the exhibition ; and whilst he waited to know its fate 
he employed himself in doing small drawings to sell to poor people for 
small sums, to decorate their rooms. In this way he earned a little, —just 
enough to buy his scanty food ; but the debt for his lodging remained and 
grew larger, and he fixed all his hopes on his picture. At last the time 
came when he could learn whether it had been put into the exhibition, 
and he went to inquire. His heart beat so fast and his head swam so that 
he could hardly control himself enough to find his own name on the list. 
And when he found it he learnt that his picture had ot been admitted, 
and must be fetched away. All his months of labour and enduring hard- 
ship came to nothing! With despair in his heart he carried away his 
picture. What should he do? Sell it he must, and at once. He took it 
about to all the shops where pictures are bought and sold,—all over the 
town : no one would buy it, or even try and sell it for him. I cannot tell 
you all he went through, nor how miserable he was. He could not bear 
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even to seem to beg, and so for a long time he did not go to the house of 
the artist who had first taught him to paint. But at last he was so broken 
in spirit with his disappointments and despair that he did go to the house 
to see if he could get any advice from his old master; but when he got 
there the house was shut up, and notices of ‘to let’ were in the windows, 
and no one in the neighbourhood could tell him where the artist was gone. 
The man where Hubert lodged told him now that he could keep him no 
longer, as he could not afford to get no money for his room ; and Hubert 
at last told him that he must keep the picture instead of money, as he had 
none to pay. He had grown thin and weak and ill for want of proper 
food and clothes; and one day, as he was wandering about the streets in 
search of a job, he fell down, fainting and ill, and was taken to a hospital. 
He was ill for a long time, but kindly nursed ; and as he began to recover 
he learnt to look his trouble in the face; and he resolved that when he 
was well he would go back to his carpentering, and earn money to pay 
his debts, and to live upon, before he painted any more, unless it were in 
his spare times. And so he did; he got work to do, and worked patiently 
month after month ; and every week when he received his wages he went 
and paid all that he could possibly spare to his old landlord till at last the 
debt was all paid off. Then he carried back his poor picture again to 
his lodging, and all that he could now save he laid by carefully. He 
painted some little things, and managed to sell these, and so added to his 
little store ; and one day, after years of this sort of work, a man who had 
a shop and bought some of his little pictures, asked him if he had no 
larger ones ; so he took his poor old picture there, and the owner of the 
shop said it was very good, and that he would put it in his window for 
Hubert, and see if he could sell it. And after it had been in the window 
some time, it was bought, and poor Hubert at last found himself the 
possessor of £60. After this he got on, and his sorrows and hardships 
and privations were over.” 

‘““T am glad he got all right at last, mother,” said Agnes. ‘‘He did 
have a bad time.” 

‘‘Do you see now a little better about enduring hardness, Agnes ? 
Besides all his privations he had the pain and hardness to endure of dis- 
appointment in every one of his dearest hopes.”’ 

‘Ves, it was dreadful for him about that poor picture, after all his 
months of work and thinking about it. 

‘* But you see he was wise enough to go back to what he cared so little 
for as his carpentering, to earn his living, after his illness ; and to see that 
even what we like least must be done. And I have no doubt that he was 
a better painter, and that his pictures had much more life and depth in 
them, on account of the strengthening he received through self-denial and 
struggle against difficulties. He was a better soldier for having passed 
bravely through the fight, and learnt to ‘ endure hardness.’ ”’ 

‘7 don’t think, mother, that Kenneth and I shall ever forget ‘endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ’ again. I’m glad it is a short 
sentence, it is nice and easy to remember.” 

‘Yes, and it is always a great help to have little sentences in your 
mind which come up again when you need them. It makes one’s work 
in life easier. And now to bed my children, and good night, and do not 
dream of hardness, but lie soft and warm in your beds.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, 
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Hessons on the Gpistle to the Colossians. 
VII.—CHRISTIAN HOME LIFE. 


EVERAL times in these lessons we have called attention to the fact 
that we are studying a letter, a letter written under special circum- 
stances to a special church. It has therefore been inferred that its 
expressions should not be too rigidly pressed, that we should seek to 
catch its general spirit, rather than to formulate its doctrines. It will be 
safe to deal in the same way with the very practical exhortations that form 
the subject of the present lesson. That is to say it will be safe to think of 
St. Paul as describing, not what a home should be in England in the year 
1888, but what a home should be in Colossz in the year 63. His teaching 
will be the more and not the less useful to us if we look to it for hints rather 
than commands, for general principles rather than particular directions. 
Subject, however, to this qualification we may say that if Paul can be 
trusted anywhere he may be trusted here. He is dealing with the very 
essence of Christianity. The religion of Christ is the homely religion. 
God is our Father ; Christians are members of the household of God; it 
is their duty and privilege to live as sons and daughters of the Almighty ; 
the self-sacrifice of Christ is the type of all manly and brotherly love. 
These truths are the A BC of Christianity. In dealing with home-life, 
therefore, Paul is dealing with first principles. Home is the Christian 
type of heaven. Every family in heaven and in earth has its origin in 
the love of God the Father. If Paul had known nothing of home it would 
be a proof that he knew nothing of Christ. As it is, Paul’s references to 
home life are among the most precious words he has left us. But among 
them we encounter one great difficulty, viz., Paul’s attitude towards 
slavery. Consider what slavery was in Paul’s days. ‘‘ Theslave had no 
relationships, no conjugal rights. . . . The slave was absolutely at 
his master’s disposal; for the smallest offence he might be scourged, 
mutilated, crucified, thrown to the wild beasts.’’ If a slave murdered his 
master under whatever provocation all the slaves of the household were 
put to death to avenge the crime. A case is recorded of 400 slaves being 
thus put to death for the crime of one. We are astonished that Paul does 
not denounce the whole system, that his blood does not boil within him, 
that Christianity does not take with him the form of a crusade against 
slavery. It does not. Paul accepted slavery as unquestioningly as he 
accepted the Roman government. Just as he gave directions to wives 
and husbands, parents and children, he gave directions to masters and 
slaves, as if slaves were a regular and necessary part of the household. 
Probably he considered them so; he was neither a statesman nor a 
philosopher. But he was a Christian, and writing to the Colossian Church 
as a Christian to those who desired to be Christians, he says in effect : 
You, my brethren of Colossze, are in the providence of God, husbands, 
wives, parents, children, masters, slaves ; I will tell you how you should act 
. in these several capacities. He did so, and in so doing he rang the death - 
knell of slavery. The vesu/t of Paul’s teaching is to abolish slavery alto- 
gether; men who act in the spirit which he commends find that they are 
no longer in the position of master and slave, they are brothers to each 
other and to Christ. The institution of slavery was part of the chaff which 
the unquenchable fire of Christianity was to destroy, as it will doubtless 
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yet destroy the military institutions of the present day which are as incom- 
patible with the spirit of Christ as was Roman slavery in the days of Paul. 

Section VI. Chap. iii. 18—iv. 6—Paul sets forth the duties of 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, accord- 
ing to the spirit of Christ.* 

(18) Wives submit yourselves unto your husbands, as it is fit in the 
Lord. (19) Husbands love your wives, and be not bitter against them. 
(20) Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well-pleasing in 
the Lord. (21) Fathers, provcke not your children, that they be not dis- 
couraged, (22) Slaves obey in all thing your masters according to the 
flesh ; not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing the Lord. (23) Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord, 
and not unto men, (24) knowing that from the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance; ye serve the Lord Christ. (25) For he that 
doeth wrong shall receive again for the wrong which he hath done, and 
there is no respect of persons. (iv. 1) Masters give unto your slaves that 
which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven. 
(2) Continue steadfastly in prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving ; 
(3) withal, praying also for us, that God may open to us a door for the 
word, to speak the mystery of Christ for which I am also in bonds (4) that 
I may make it manifest as I ought to speak. (5) Walk in wisdom toward 
them that are without, redeeming the time. (6) Let your speech be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to 
answer every man. , 

Notes on the Verses.—(18) J the Lord: from the point of view of a 
Christian ; Christ would have it so. We may take for granted that Paul 
who never counselled slaves to claim ‘‘equality’’ with their masters, 
would have had little sympathy with those who talk of the ‘‘ equal rights ”’ 
of women. So much must be admitted whether we like Paul the better 
or the worse. But though Paul did not teach equal rights, he did teach 
interdependence ; none ever taught it more emphatically. And where 
Paul’s doctrine is fully understood and accepted—‘‘ We are members one 
of another’’—there will be little need for any contention concerning 
equality. In the present case Paul does not speak as a statesman grap- 
pling with the problem, ‘‘ How far should a wife be compelled to obey a 
tyrannical husband?” but as a Christian teacher confronted with the 
question, ‘‘ What, according to the mind of Christ, are the mutual duties 
of man and wife?”’ To this question he replies unhesitatingly : the man 
is to love, the woman toobey. (19) This precept is infinitely strengthened 
in Eph. v. 25, ‘* As Christ also loved the Church and gave himself for it.”’ 
The authority of the husband is to be established not by irritating com- 
mands, but by self-sacrifice. (20) It is well-pleasing in the Lord, 2.e., it 
is right from a Christian point of view for children to obey their parents 
in all things. Foolish and misleading remarks are often made about 
‘exceptions’ to this duty of obedience. There is no excuse in the New 
Testament however for making ‘‘ religious duty ’’ step in between parents 
and their children. Loving obedience to their parents zs the religious 
duty of children, as children they have no other. (21) A caution against 
disheartening children. Their wills should not be broken, but bent gently 
in the right direction. 


* As a Commentary on these verses, read Ephesians v. 22—Vvi. 9. 
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(22) Paul does not grapple with the question, Ought there to be 
slaves? But he does see that if there are slaves their slavery must not be 
an excuse for eye-service, for ill-done work, for shuffling or trickery. 
He that does wrong, though a slave, and furnished with abundant 
excuses, ‘‘shall receive for the wrong that he hath done, for there is no 
respect of persons.” And there is one way of avoiding temptation to all 
wrong-doing—work not as simply to your actual master, work as to the 
invisible Master, work for Christ. No doubt the limits of obedience are 
here indicated. A slave would be justified in refusing to do a crime at 
the bidding of the master, for he could not do it unto Christ. But Paul 
would doubtless teach that a slave was not to ‘‘hate’’ his master till he 
was ready also to ‘‘hate”’ his own life. (iv. 1) That which is gust and 
equal: that which is the just due of faithful service, that which equitably 
represents the relations between master and slave. Knowing that ye also 
have a Master in heaven. The words are both warning and encourage- 
ment. If you are unjust and inequitable remember you have in heaven a 
Master with whom there is no respect of persons, the wrong will not be 
overlooked; if you are ‘‘just and equal’’ remember you have also a 
Master in heaven. Your utmost kindness will not exceed his: look to 
him and you will not be tempted to be grudging or unjust in your deal- 
ings with your slaves. (2) These ideals cannot be maintained without 
prayer: and prayer has not the right tone unless there runs through it a 
hymn of thanksgiving. (Paul constantly connects prayer with thanks- 
giving, chap i. 9-12). (3) Praying for us: for us, as many as have to 
spread the gospel of Christ, that there may be a way opened for us, and 
for me, Paul, that I may be faithful. (5) Them that ave without: the 
heathens, those who are not Christians. Redeeming the time, literally 
‘buying up the opportunity.’’ Let no opportunity of wise action towards 
them that are without slip by unnoticed. (6) Seasoned with salt: with 
sound judgment and good sense. Christians are not to be men-pleasers 
in their talk any more than in their work. Let your speech be acceptable 
by reason of its sterling worth. Do not spice it with wicked wit, but 
season it with sense and truth. 

AppirionaL Nore.—lIt has been said above that the spirit of Chris- 
tianity tends to abolish slavery. When the slave works as to Christ, when 
the master thinks ever of his Master in heaven, they lose the relationship 
of slave and master. The Christian spirit undermines the institution. 
Christianity would only have to be heartily accepted and_ thoroughly 
applied in order to do away with modern abuses as un-Christlike as 
slavery. The vices that disgrace all our great cities, the extravagant 
luxuries of wealth, the discontent and rebellion of the poor, will be un- 
known as soon as Christ is thoroughly believed. There are applications 
of this thought that cannot be made here, but think over and talk over 
the question—What has the spirit of Christ to say as regards hired work- 
men and masters, as regards strikes and lock-outs, as regards our national 
eagerness to outbid and undersell all other nations that do commerce ? 

James RupDLE. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.’—Emerson. 
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CONSCIENCE, OR THE CHARACTER MIRROR. 


66 RACE,” said a mother to her little girl, one day, ‘“‘shall I tell youa 
kind of Sunday fairy-tale?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Grace, quite excitedly, “please do, mother, your stories 
are always so nice, and I can understand them better than other peoples’.” 

“Well,” said her mother, ‘there was oncea little girl about nine years old,” 

“Just my age,” cried Grace. 

“Yes,” continued her mother, ‘‘and her name was Elsie. She was bright, 
and merry, and generally tried to be good, but of course she failed sometimes, 
and found it hard to be always trying. One day she saw a little mirror in a 
shop, ticketed the ‘Character mirror.’ ‘What a funny name for a mirror,’ 
thought Elsie, and she looked at it very carefully. It was not very large, was 
oval shaped, had a pretty wreath of silver ivy leaves round it, and a leg behind 
so that it stood up like a photograph frame. When Elsie went home, she told 
her mother what she had seen, and her mother said, ‘Elsie, I think I can 
guess why the mirror is called by that name. Would you like to have it and 
find out the reason for yourself?’ ‘Yes, please, mother dear,’ said Elsie; so 
in the afternoon they went to the shop together, bought the mirror, and when 
they reached home her mother stood it in Elsie’s bedroom, on the chest of 
drawers facing the light. The next morning Elsie got up as soon as her 
mother called her, dressed quickly, gave a glance at her mirror, which looked 
quite bright, and ran downstairs. ‘Elsie,’ said her mother, while they were 
having breakfast, ‘I want you to sew that button on your shoe, there will be 
just time before you go to school.’ Elsie coloured up, said nothing, but felt 
very cross. ‘How tiresome,’ she thought, ‘just as I wanted to finish that story- 
book I was reading.’ After breakfast she sewed the button on, but loosely 
and badly, and then hurried off to school. On the way she saw a little friend, 
named May, the other side of the road, who had just dropped her books and 
pencil-box. Elsie thought, ‘shall I run over and help her pick them up?’ 
“No,” she said to herself, ‘if I do, I shall be late.’ So she hurried on, but 
when she reached school she had five minutes to spare after all, and would have 
been in plenty of time if she had stopped to help May. When Elsie came 
home to dinner that day she ran upstairs to take off her things, and looked at 
her mirror, which, alas! was now not nearly so bright as in the morning; she 
took a handkerchief and rubbed it, but it would not come bright again. ‘Oh! 
mother,’ said Elsie, when she came downstairs, ‘my dear little mirror is quite 
dull now, and it looked so bright this morning when I got up.’ ‘Tell me, 
Elsie, all that has happened to-day, and think over what you have done.’ 
Then Elsie told her mother how cross she had felt about sewing the 
button on her shoe in the morning, and how she had let May pick up all her 
books instead of running over to help her. ‘Ah! Elsie,’ said her mother, 
‘that is it, and the little mirror won’t be quite bright any more to-day, but 
you must try and not do anything to make it look more dull by the evening.’ 
When Elsie was in bed that night, she said, ‘Mother, I have tried very hard 
to be good and my mirror has not got duller, and to-morrow I shall try to 
be quite good, and see if it won’t look bright again.’ Elsie did try very hard 
all the next day to be good and kind, and the little mirror grew quite bright 
once more, and then Elsie felt very happy. Every day she watched her 
mirror carefully. Sometimes it kept very bright, sometimes it looked dull, 
but generally it was bright, and the brighter it was, the happier Elsie felt.” 

“Now, Grace,” said her mother, “can you guess the meaning of my little 
fairy-tale P” 

Grace thought a minute and then she said, “I think the mirror was some- 
thing like that long word you were telling me about the other day, called 
¢con—cons,” pike 
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“Conscience,” said her mother, finishing the word for her, 

“Yes,” said Grace, ‘that is it.” : 

‘And why do you think it was like conscience?” said her mother. 

‘Because,’ answered Grace, “it always told Elsie when she had tried to be 
good, and when she had not tried.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘that is it, and if you think of my little story it 
will help you to keep your conscience bright, and the brighter you keep it, 
the happier you will be.” 

GERTRUDE M. Boys. 


WAYSIDE NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE are glad to report that several of our Sunday Schools are now sub- 
scribing a guinea a year, which not only entitles them to receive a copy of 
every new book published during the current year, but also enables the Asso- 
ciation to carry on its work with renewed earnestness and hope. 

Ir is to be hoped that the various specimen papers and forms which were 
lately issued, along with copies of the Annual Report and the new Catalogue, 
will encourage teachers and superintendents to give more attention and care 
to the business side of their work. System and method are not the highest 
things, but they are important things. 

Many of our readers will be glad to hear that the series of Shakspere 
Studies which has been appearing in this magazine during the last two years 
will shortly be published in book form. Mr. Walters has prefixed an interest- 
ing sketch of the life and work of the great poet and has added several fresh 
notes and extracts. In addition to another paper on Hamlet, two papers on 
the Merchant of Venice will appear in the Helper this year. 

THOSE who are preparing for Harvest Services will be glad to see the 
announcement that the Sunday School Association has in the press a new 
Service compiled and arranged we believe by two members of the Committee. 

THE Essex Hall Hymn and Tune Book is now proceeding towards com- 
pletion. No more single numbers will appear, as it has been decided to issue 
the work entire as soon as arrangements can be made respecting some copy- 
right tunes. 

WILLY’S SIX REASONS FOR GOING TO THE BAND oF Hopg.—(1) It is Our 
Own place. Grown-up people have plenty all to themselves, and we ought to 
have one. (2) [t is a Happy place: we have a good deal of singing, we say 
our pieces, and do not have long lessons. (3) It is a Good place: we come 
away “ hopeful” and meaning to do our best. (4) It is a Safe place: we do 
not find bad company there. (5) It is a Wise place: we learn something there 
about how to keep healthy and strong. (6) It isa Useful place: we learn not 
to waste time or money.—W.T. 

A TEACHER sent us the following note.—‘‘I have a small class of boys, not 
one of which is quite old enough to be designated a young man. I thought 
several times I should like to read them one of Professor Carpenter’s articles 
in last year’s Helper, but considered them not old enough to understand. At 
length I ventured to read them ‘Stories of Creation’ in the September num- 
ber. To my astonishment they stood up and crowded round me, impelled by 
the interest of the subject, and waited for every word as for a fairy tale.” 

Our readers will observe that A. L. C.’s interesting papers on “ Social 
Progress” are concluded in this number; Mr. Ruddle’s valuable lessons on 
“Colossians” will be completed in our next issue; space will then be found 
for ‘‘Amos,” and for several other articles that have been waiting patiently a 
long time, 


